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W HEN Norman Rollo ſought fair Albion's coaſt, 

(Long may his offspring prove their country's 
boaſt! ) | 

Thy genius, Britain, ſure inſpir'd his foul, 

To bleſs this ifland with the race of Rolle. 

Illuſtrious Rolle!, O may thy honour'd name 

Roli down diſtinguiſh'd on the Rolls of fame! 

Still firſt be found on Devon's county polls! 

Still future ſenates boaſt their future Rolles 7 

Singe of all Rolls which in this world we Tee, 

The world has ne'er produc'd a Noll like ther. 

Hot Rolls and butter break the Britqn's faſt, | 

Thy ſpeeches yield a more ſublime repaſt. 

| Compar'd to thine, how ſmall their boaſted heat?! 

Nor, mix'd with treacle, are they half ſo ſweet. 

O'er Rolls of parchment Antiquarians pore, 

Thy mind, O Ralle, affords a richer ſlore. 

Let thoſe on law or hiſtory who write, 

Jo Role of Parliament reſort for light, ; 


— 


© - Then Ralle himſelſ ſhould be what Rollo was before. 


[2] 
Whilſt oer our Senate from our living Rolle, 
Beam the bright rays of an enlighten'd ſoul ; 


In wonder loſt, we ſlight their uſeleſs tuff, .. 


And feel one Rolle of Parliament enough. 

The ſkilbd muſician, to direct his band; 
Waves high a Roll of paper in-his hand; 

When Pitt would drown the eloquence of Burke, 


* You ſeem the Rolle beſt ſuited to the work; 


His well-train'd band, obedient know their cue, 
And cough and groan in uniſon with you. 


Thy God-like anceſtor, in valour tried, 
Still bravely fought by conqu' ring William's fide ; 


In Britiſh blood he drench'd his purple ſword, 
Proud to partake the triumphs of his Lord; 

So you, with zeal, ſupport through each debate, 
The conqu' ring William of a later date. 
Whene'er he ſpeaks, attentive ſtill to chear 

The lofty nothings with a friendly hear, 

And proud your leader's glory to promote, 
Partake his triumph in a faithful vote. 

Ah! ſure while coronets-like hailſtones fly, 


. When Peers are made, the Gods alone know why 1 


Thy hero's gratitude, O Rolle, to thee 

A ducal diadem might well decree; 

Great Nollo's title to thy houſe reflore, 

Let E uſurp the place of O no more a 


— 


- * | - | 
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CRITICISMS ON THE ROLLIAD, No. I. 


« Cedile Der Scriptores, cedite Greci,” 


oTHING can be more conſonant to the advice of 

Horace and Ariſtotle than the conduct of our au- 
thor tkroughout this poem. The, ation is one, entire, 
and great event, being the procreation of a child on the 
wiſe of a Saxon Drummer. The Poem opens with © - 
moſt laboured and maſterly deſcription of a Storms 
Rells's Rate of mind in this arduous ſituation is finely 
painted : | | 


Now Rollo ſtorms more loudly than the wind, 
No doubts and black deſpair perplex his mind 

Hopeleſs to ſee his veſſel ſafely harbout' d. 

He W knows his Jaricard from his lerieerdh” 


That a 120 f in diſtreſs ſhould not know his nigh 
hand from his J, is moſt natural and affeQing ; in 
other hands, indeed, it would not have appeared ſuſſi- 
ciently poetzcal, but the technical expreſſions of our 
author convey the idea in all the blaze of metaphor. 
The ſtorm at length ſubſides, and Rello is fafely landed 
on the coaſt of Suſſex. Some of his followers diſcover. 
and conduct him to the country-bopfe of Dame Skipton, 
a lady of exquiſite beauty, and firſt Concubine to the 
Uſurper Harold. Her likeneſs (we all know) is fill 
| * at the wax-work in Fleet: Aces. To this 


S's Lady 


, 


| e 
Lady he relates with great modeſty his former aftions, 
and qis . deſi ign of conquering England, in which 
(charmed with the grace with which he eats and tells 


* ſtories) the promiſes to aſſiſt him, and they ſet off toge- 


ther ſor London, In the third book Dame Shipton, or as 
the author tiles her Sintania, propoſes a party to the 
Suppet-fhew on the walk they are ſurprized by a ſhower, 
and retice under Temple Bar, where .Shiptania forgets 
her fidelity to Harold, We are ſorry to obſerve, that 
this incident is not ſufficiently poeticel; nor does Ship- 
tonia part with her chaſtity in ſo ſolemn a manner as 
Dido in the Aneid, In the opening of-the fourth book 
Iikewiſe we think our author inferior to Virgil, whom 
he exactly copies, and in ſome places tranſlates, he begins 
an this manuer: 4 


f But now (for thus it was decreed above) 
Shiptonia falls exceſſively in love; 

© In every vein, great Rollo's eyes and fame 

Light up, and then add fuel to che flame! 

His words, his: beauty, flick within her breaſt, 
Nor do her cares afford her any reſt, 

Here we think that Virgil wy 6 Arent infixi peftors 
 wultus verbaque,” is ill tranſlated by the proſaic word 


, Flick. We muſt confeſs, however, that from the deſpair 


and death. of Shiptonia, to the battle of Haſtings, in which 
Rollo Kills, with his ewn-band, the Saxon Drummer, and 


' carries off his wife, the Poem abounds with beautiful 


Aetails. But the ſixth book, in which Rollo almoſt de- 


17 7 
Tpairing of ſusceſs, deſcends into a Night Cellay, to-eolt- 
ſult this i rious Merlin on his future deilioy, is 
maſter-picce of elegance. | 


From this book, an extract has already been giyen in 
the different papers; but as the Philoſopher's magic 
lanthorn exhibits the characters of all Nollo's deſcen- 
dants, and even of all thoſe who were to- act on the 
ſame ſtage wath the Marcellus of the piece, the preſent 
lu rious Mr. Nolie, we mean to ſeledt im our next num» 
ber, ſome of the moſt friking paſſages of 2 inen 
haaſtible Magazine of Poetry ! 


No. II. JULY 14, 1784. 


UR author, after giving an account of the imme-- 
diate deſcendants of Rollo, finds himfelf conftder-- 
ably embarraſſed by the three unſorunate Rallas, whom 
hiſtory relates to have been hanged. From this difficulty 
however, he relieves himſelf by a contrivance equally new 
and arduous, viz. by verkfying the bill of indictqent, 
and inſerting in ita flaw, by which they are ſaved from 
condemnation. But in the tranſactions of thoſe early 
times, however dignificd the-pbraſeology, and enlivened 
by fancy, there is little to amaze and leſsto,intereſh: Jes 
us haſten, therefore, to thaſe characters about whom not 
to be ſalicitous, is to want curioſity, and whom got to 
Azdmire is Ja want gratitude — 10 toſe chargers, in 
7 B 3 | ſhare, 


: [6] 

Hort, whoſe ſplendor laminates the preſent Houſe of 
*Commons. 2 

Of theſe, our author's principal favorite appears to 


be, that amiable young Nobleman, whoſe diary we have 
All perufed with ſo much pleaſure. Of him he ſays.— 


"w=—— Superior to abuſe, 

He nobly glories in the name of Gooss ; 
Such Geeſe at Rome from the perfidious Gaul, 
Fs 'Preſery'd the Treas'ry-Pench and Capital, &c. &e. 


In the deſcription of Lord Mahon, our author * 


; a little from his wonted gravity, 
! 


—This Quixote of the nation, | 
Beats his own windmills in geſticulauon ; 


To ſtrike, not pleaſe, his utmoſt force he bends, 
And all his ſenſe is at his * ends, &c, &c. 


But the moſi beautiful effort of our author's genius, 
f we except only the well-known character of Mt. 
Rolle himſelf) is contained in the deſcription of Mt. Pitt. 


Pert without fire, without experience ſage, 
- Young, with more art than Sh—ne glean'd from "g's 8 
Too proud from pilfer'd greatneſs to deſcend, 
Too humble not to call Dundas his friend, 
It Glent dignity and ſullen ſtate, 

This new Ofavius riſes to debate 

\ © "Mild and more mild he fees each placid row 
Of Chuntry Gentlemen with rapture glow 3 


. 
He bes convulygd with ſympathetic throbs, | 
' Apprentice Peers und deputy——Nabobs 1 
Nor Num Contractors think his ſpeech too long, 
While words like treacle, trickle from his tongue Þ 
O ſoul congenial to the Souls of Rolles-! - 
Whether you tax the luxury of Coals, 
Or vote ſome neceſſary millions more, 
To feed an Indian friend's exhauſted flore, « = +. 
Fain would I praiſe (if 1 like thee could-praiſe) 
Thy matchleſs virtues in congenial las. 
But, Ab ! too weak, &c. &c. 


This apology, however, is like the © nols epiſcopari* 
of Biſhops, for our author continues his panegyric dure 
ing about one hundred and fifty lines more, after which 
he proceeds tœqu taſk (as he ſays) more Ins to-his. 
abilities, and paints | 


in ſmooth confeQionary ſlile, 2 
The fimpering ſadneſs of his Mulgrave's ſmile. 
7 C Wr 
From the character of this nobleman, we ſhall only fe- 
lect a part of one couplet, Which tends to elucidate our 
We ES powers in imitative harmony. = 


— Vichin his lab'ring throat, — 
The ſhrill ſhriek iruggles with the harſh hoarſe note. 


As we mean to excite, and not to ſatisfy the did of 


en we ſhall here put a period „n aer 
B-4 and 


1 © 

vnd ſhall in our next conſider out author's notes on the 
work, from which we apprehend that his knowledge as. 
an antiquary, will not appear at all inferior to bis ex- 
cellence as a poet. We cannot, however, conclude 
this eſſay, without obſerying, that there are very few 
lines in the whole work, which are at all infcrior to. 
thoſe we have ſeleQed for the entertainment. of. our 
readers. | 


No, III. Jury, 1784, 


was our intention to have proceeded ĩmmediatety 
to the valuable treaſures of uncommon erudition 
contained in the notes of this admirable Poem. We 
| ſhall, however, at preſent, take the liberty of poſtpon- 
ing this deſign, and of giving mſtead, one or two ex- 
trafts more from the great work itſelf, for the enter-. 
tainment of the public. The following beautiful ad- 

dreſs to Sir Richard Hill, we hope, will alone be a 
| | Cafficient apology to our W * the alteration of our 
: „ | - 


Brother of Rowland, or, if 18 more Pkg 
Sounds thy new title, Couſin of a Peer; 
Scholar of various learning, good or evil; 
Alike what God inſpir'd, or what the Devil; 
Speaker well ſkill'd, what no man hears, to writes 
Sleep- giving Poet of 1 0 nigbt z 
Polemie, 


9 


© 8 5 | 


Potemic, Politician, Saint, and Wit; 2 
No laſhing Madan, now defending Pitt; *. 

Thy praiſes here ſhall live till time be oer, 

Friend of King George, tho' of King Jeſus more? 


The ſolemnity of this opening is well ſuited/to he 
dignity of the occaſion. - The heroes of Homer gene- 
rally addreſs each other by an appellative marking their 
affinity to ſome illuſtrious perſonage. The Grecian: 
poet, it muſt be confeſſed, in ſuch caſes, uſes a · patro- 
nymic, expre ſſive of the genealogy ; as Pelides, Aacidy, , 
Laertiades ; but it is not abſolutely neceſſary. to obſerve 
this rule. For M*Pherſon, a-poet with whom our au- 
thor is moſt likely to be intimately acquainted, makes 
his hero, Eingal, addreſs Oſſian by the title of © Father 
of Oſcar.” It ſhould ſeem therefore to be ſuſſicient, 
if, in addreſſing a. great man, you. particulatize any 
celebrated character of the family, who may be ſup- 
poſed to reſlect. honour on his connedions; and the 
Reverend Rowland Hill was certainly the moſt: ecle- 
brated of our worthy Baronet's relations, before the late 
creation of Lord Berwick, on which the next line hap- 
pily touches. The other alluſions in the apoſtrophe, 10 
Sir Richard's promiſcuous quotations. from the Bihle 
| and Rocheſler 3 to. his elegant compoſitions in the 
news- papers, which he calls his ſpeeches ; to the verſes, 
which be repeated in the Houſe of Commons 3. to 2 
pamphlet againſt Mr. Madan, by Richard Hill, :Efq. 
and io an elegant parody of amucas Socrates, amicus Plato, 

fed magis amica veritas,, in the very words adoptgd by 
” 1 our 


f 


i f wo J 
our author; all theſe, except indeed the pamphlet, we 
preſume to be too well known to require any illuſtra- 
tion. The promiſe of immortality to the worthy Ba- 
ronet, by means of the preſent poem, is truly in the 
ſpirit of the claſſics. The modeſty of Virgil, indeed, 
on a ſimilar occaſion, led him to inſert a faving clauſe 


* Si qnid mea carmĩna poſſint, 


ah our Poet, with the be of a ſuperior genius, 
ee en eh in the ſtile ot Horace, | - 


« Sume ſuperriam 
Quzſitam meritis.” 


Our author ſcems very fond of Mr. Dundas, 


W öboſe exalted ſoul, 
, No bond of vulgar prejudice controul-;. 
Of ſhame unconſcious in his bold career, 
He ſpurns that honor which the weak revere, &c. Ye, 


But as this gemleman's character is ſo penſeAly-well 
* underſtood by the public, we ſhall rather fele& a ſhort 
3 catalogue of ſome among the inferior miniſterial he- 
roes, who have hitherto been leſs frequently deſcribed. 


Mahon, out-roaring torrents in their courſe, 
Banks the preciſe, and fluent Wilberforce, 
Not Arden, and the cooler Scott repair, 
And Villiers, comely with the flaxen- hair; 

2 The * 


L 
The gentle Grenville's ever-· grinning ſon, - 
And the dark brow of ſolemn Hamilton. 


Theſe miniatures, as we ay call them, preſent us 
with the very firiking likeneſſes of the living originals. 
Lord Mahon perhaps might be an excellent figure for- 


a large portrait; but moſt of the others are ſeen to as 
much advantage in this ſmall ſize as they could poſſibly 


have been, had they been taken at full length. In the 
character of Villiers, it is probable that our author may 
have had in his eye the Nireus of Homer; who, as the- 


. Commentators remark, is celebrated in the catalogue 


of warriors, for the handſomeſt man in the Grecian 
army, and is never mentioned again e the whole 


twenty-four books of the Iliad. 


— . — 
; * 
e 


No. IV. Avcvusr 1784. 


'A" NEW edition (being the nineteenth) of this uni- 
verſally admired poem, having been recently pub- 


' iſhed, the ingenious author has taken that opportunity 


io introduce ſome new lines on an occaſion perfectly 
congenial to his muſe, and in the higheſt degree in- 
tereſling to the public; namely, the late Faſt and 


| Thankſgiving, together with the famous diſcourſe 
- , preached in celebration of that day, by that illuſtrious 


orator and divine, the Reverend Mr, Secretary Pre- 
mans 


— 


. 


; et — 6 4 ( 4 


SS 


- man.—This- Epiſode, which is emphatically termed by 


himſelf in his prefatory addreſs to this laſt edition, his 
Epiſode Parſanic, ſcems to have been written perſectly 


een amore, and is conſidered by critics as one of the 


Happieſt effuſions of the diſtinguiſhed genius frotn 
"whoſe high-wrapped fancy it originated. It conſiſts of 
nine-and-forty lines, of which, without farther exor- 
dium, we ſhall ſubmit the following extracts to the in- 


ſpedction, or more properly ſpeaking, the admiration 
of our readers. He ſets out with a moſt ſpirited com- 


pliment to Dr. Preltymen. The two firſt lines are 
conſide red by crities as the molt ſacceſsful 2 of 
the elliterative ornament upon record, 


Thou Prince of Preachers, and thou Prince's pneſi x 
Pembroke's + pale pride - in Pitt's præcordia plac'd. 
—Thby merit ſhall all future ages ſcan, 


— 


And PRINCE be lot in Pa Rs Oo Prettyman, 


- The beauty of the hiſtorical alluſton, namely, to 


Prince Pretiyman, need not be pointed out to our 


readers; and the preſage that the fame of this Royal 
. perſonage ſhall be Joſt and abſorbed in the riſing 


reputation of the ingenious divine, is peculiarly de- 
licate and well turned. The celebrated paſſage. of 


EI" 


Tu Marcellus etis:“ 


* King '$ Chaplain. 
'+ The Doctor was educated at Pembroke-Rall Came 


Lt 13 1 
is ſuppoſed to have been the Poet's recollection it che 
moment of his err this paſſage, not that the a 


6 Oh miſerande Peur l. 


in the preceding line is 3 to have excited uy 
idea of Mr. Pitt. 

Our anthor now -purſues his Hero to the pulpit, 
and there, in imitation of Homer, who always takes 
the opportunity for giving a minute defcription of his 
perſons, when they are on the very verge of enter- 
ing upon an engagement, he gives a laboured, bur 
animated detail of the Doctor's perſonal manners and 
deportment, Speaking of the penetrating countenance 
for which the DoRor is diſtinguiſhed, he ſays, 


The Doctor looks an fundred ways with two z 


Argus could boaſt an hundred eyes, 'tis true, } 
_ Gimlets they are, that bore you thro and thro?, 


This is a very elegant and claſſic compliment, and 
ie w clearly, what a decided advantage our Reverend 
Hero poſſeſſes over the eclebtated OphaaueIncy of an- 
nquity. Addiſon is juſtly famous in the literary world, 
for the judgment with which he ſeleQs and applies 
— words to great . as in the inſtances ; 


% The great, the important Day, 
« Big with the fate of Cato, and of Rome— 
0 4 The ſur grows dim with age, &e, &c,” 


This 


* 


| [ 14] 

+ This is à very great beauty, for it fares with ideas; 
as with individuals; we are the more intereſted in their 
ate, the better we are acquainted with them, but how 
inferior is Addiſon in this reſpet to out author ? 

Y Cimlets they are, &c. | 5 

There is no-ſuch a word in all Cato. How well 
known and domeſtic the image ! - How ſpecific and 
forcible the application! —— Our author proceeds 


- 'Haviog deſcribed very accurately the ſlile of the docs 


tor's hair dreſſing, and devoted ien beautiful lines to an 
eulogy upon the brilliant on the little finger of his 
righi-hand, of which be emphatically ſays: 


No veal putreſcent, no whiting's eye, 
In the true water with this ring could vie. 


Tie breaks out in the following moſt inſpirited and vi- 


Sorous apoſtrophe 


Oh! had you ſeen his lily, lily hand 

Stroke his ſpare cheek, and coax his ſnow white band 
This adding force to all his pow'rs of ſpeech; 

+ This the proteftor of his ſacred breech ; 

. That point'the way to Heav'n's-celeſlial grace, 
This keep his ſmall-clothes in their proper place. 
Ohl how the comely miniſter you'd prais'd, 
As right and ſiniſter by turn be raid!!! 


Who does not perceive, in this deſcription, as if be- 


Fore their eyes, the thin figure of emaciated divinity ;/ 
WA 


-C* | divided 


— -, +> +4 . „„ 98. 28. 
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. g 


divided between religion and decorum; anxious to pro 


duce ſome truths, and conceal others ; at once concerite 
ed for fundamental points of various kinds; ever at tha 
bottom of things. Who does not ſee this, and ſeeing, 
who. does not admire The notes that accompany this 
excellent epiſode contain admirable inſtances of our au- | 
thor's profound knowledge in all the literature of our 
eſtabliſhed religion, and ſhall be produced on the very 
G6r{t opportunity, as a full and decifve proof that hie 
learning is perſeQly on a level with his genius, and big 
religion quite equal to his poetry, 


——— —— 


No. v. se PTEMBER 1784. 


N Monday laſt the twentieth edition of this incom= 
parable poem made its appearance, and we may 
ſafely venture to predict that it ſhould be follow-d by 
an hundred more; while the fertile and inexhauſtible 
genius of the author continues to eurich every new edi- 
tion with new beautics, they will not fail to run 
through, with the ſame-rapidity that the former have 
done, ſo univerſal is the enthuſiaſm prevailing among 
the genuine lovers of poetry, and all perſons of ac- 
knowledged taſte, with reſpe& to this wonderful and 
unparalleled production. 8 
What chiefly diſtinguiſhes this edition, and renders 
it 54 the preſent moment, is the 
5 admirable. 


[ 16 ] 

_ * Mmirdble.deſcription contained in-it of the newly ap- 
pointed India Board; in which the characters of the 
members compobing it are moſt happily, though per- 

buaps ſomewhat ſeverely contraſted, with thoſe to whom 
the ſame high office had been allotted by a former admi- 

niſtration. That the feelings of the public are in uniſon 
-with thoſe of our author upon this occaſion, is ſufficiently 
apparent, from the frequent panegyrics with which the 
public papers have of late been filled upon the charac- 
ters of theſe. diſtinguiſhed perſonages. In truth, the 
ſuperiority of the preſent excellent adminiftration over 
«their opponents, can in no inſtance be more clearly de- 
monſtrated,.than by a candid examination of the com- 
parative merits of the perſons appointed by each of 
them to preſide. in this arduous and impottant depart- 
ment. : 


Dur author opens this comparifon by the following 
eleg»:t compliment to the , accompliſhed nobleman, 
whoſe ſituation as Secretary of State entitles him to a 
1 priority of notice, as the eminence of his abilities will 
1 euer enſure him a due ſuperiority of weight in the de- 
ol! | Riberations of the board. | 


Sydney, whom all the pow'rs of rhet*ric grace, 
Conſiſtent Sydney fills Fitrwilliam's place; 

O, had by nature but proportion'd been, 

His ſtrength of genius to his length of chin, 
His mighty, mind in ſome prodigious plan, 
At once with caſe had reach d to Indoſtan 
W q The 


T be 


a 


The idea conveyed in theſe lines of the poſſibility of 
2 feature in the human face extending to ſo prodigious a 


. diſtance as the Eaſt-Indies, bas been objefted to 2 
-» ſomewhat byperbolical : but thoſe who are well a- 


quainted with the perſon, as well as the character of the 
noble Lord alluded to, and who-are unqueſtionably the 
baſt judges of the extent of the compliment, will cer- 
tainly-be of a different opinion; neither indeed is the 


. objeftion founded in truth, but muſt have ariſen merely 
from the paſſage not having been properly underſtood : 


it by no means ſuppoſes his Lordſhip to have literally 
a chin of ſuch prepoſterous dimenſions, as muſt be ima- 
gined, for the purpoſe of Teaching to the Eaſt-Indies, 
but figuratively ſpeaking, only purports, that if bis 
Lordſhip's mental faculties are co-extenſive with that 
diſtinguiſhed feature of his face, they may readily em- 
brace, and be competent to the conſideration of the 
moſt diſtant objedts; the meaning of the author is ſo - 
obvious, that this cavil has probably originated in wilful 
miſapprehenſion, with a view of detracting from the 
merit of one of the moſt beautiful paſſages in the whole 
poem. What reader can refuſe his admiration- to the 
following lines, in which the leading features of the = 
characters are ſo juſtly, Rrongly, and at the ſame time 
ſo conciſely delinented ? 


Acute obſeryers, who with ſkilful ken, 
Deſery the characters of public men, 
Rejoice that pow'r and patronage ſhould paſs | 
From ſobbing Montagu to pure Dundas; 
| | Cc | Exchange 


- 
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ecbsnge with pleafure Ellive, Lew'ſbam, Norch, 
For Mulgrave's tried integrity atid worth, 
And all miuſt'owh, that worth completely tried, 
By turns ä upon wy * 


How happy is the ſeleQion of epithets in theſe lines! 
lo forcibly deſcriptive of the characters to which they 
Aft applied — In the ſainie ſtrain, he proceeds: 


Wuhate'er experience Gregory might boaſt, 
Bay, is not Walſingham himſelf a hoſt ? 

His grateful countrymen with joyful ey6s, 

- Fiomh Sackville's aſhes fee this Phernix riſe 3 
Pethaps with all his maſter's talents bleſt, 
ro fe the Eaſt, W ſubdu'd the Weſt. 


The hiſtorical ailuGon is here judicioully avotich 


| 2d the pleaſing ptoſpeR hinted at, of the ſame happy 


Hue attending our affairs in the Eaſtern, that has already 


- *erbwned them in the Weſtern world, muſt afford pecu- 
Liar fatisfation to the feelings of every Britiſh reader. 


+ The next character is moſt ingeniouſly deſcribed; 


but, like a former one, containing ſome perſonal allu- 

Hons, -r2quires to be fully underſtood, a more intimate 
- acquaintance with the exterior qualifications of the gen- 
© tleman in queſtion, than can have fallen to the lot of 
every reader. All who have bad the pleaſure of ſeeing 
bim, however, will immediately acknowledge che re- 
| Cetnblance of the N. 5 8 


fee 


1 
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See next advance, in knowing Fletcher's ſleed, 
A youth, who boaſts no common tare of head ; 
What plenteous ſtores of knowledge may contain 
'The ſpacious tenement of Grenville brain? 
Nature, in all her diſpenſations wiſe, 
Who form'd his head - piece of To vaſt a fize, 
'Hath not, 'tis true, negletted to beſtow : 
Its due proportion to the part below ; 
And hence we reaſon, that to ſerve the Nate, 
His top and bottom may have equal weight. 


Evety reader will naturally conceive, that-in the de- 
ſetiptiom of the principal perſon of the Board, che au- 
4hor has exerted the whole force of his genius, and he 
will not find his expettations diſappointed ; he has re- 
ſerved him for the laſt, and has judiciouſiy evaded diſ- 
Facing him dy a compariſon to any other, upon the 
principle, no doubt, quoted from Mr. Theobald, by 
that excellent critic, Martinus Seriblerus, | | 


+ None but himſelf can be his parallel” | 


As he has drawn this charafter at conſiderable length, 
we ſhal} content ourſelves with ſeleQling ſome few of 
the moſt ſtriking paſſages, whatever may be the giffi- 
culty of {cleRing, where almoſt the whole is equally 
beautiful; abe grandeur of the opening prepares: the 


mind for the ſublime ſenſations ſuitable NY 
2 | 


Cu Above 


. 
Above the. reſt, majeſlically great, 

Ichold the. infant Atlas of the ſlate ; 

The matchleſs miracle of modern days, 

In whom Britannia to the world diſplays 
A fight-to make ſurrounding nations ſtare, 
A kingdom. truſted to a ſchool-boy's care |. 


* A . 


. It is to be obſerved, to the credit of our author, that al- 
though his political principles are unqueſtionably favour- 
| able to the preſent happy Government, he does not 
| ſeruple, with that boldneſs which ever charaRerizes real 
| | genius, to animadvert with freedom on, perſons of the 
maſt elevated rank and ſtation, and he has accordingly 
interſperſed his commendations of out favourite young 
Mini ler with much excellent and ſeaſonable counſel, 
fore warning him of the. dangers to which he is by his 
: dituation expoſed. After having mentioned his intro- 
duction into public life, and concutred in that admi- 
rable panegyric of. his immaculate virtues made in the 
| Houſe of Commons, by à noble Lord already eele- 
brated-in the poem, upon which he bas the following 
obſeryation : ; 


oF W Ms who ſo fit, "op 
| To chaunt the praiſes of ingenuous Pitt ? 
| 
| 


Tae nymph unbackney'd, and unknown abroad, 
Is thus commended by the kackney'd bawd. 

The Dupe enraptur'd, views her fancied charms, 
Aud claſps the maiden miſchief t6 his arms ; : 


f. FP 1 
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Till dire diſeaſe reveals the truth too late; I 
0 grant my country, Heav'n, a milder fate! 


He attends him to the high and diſtinguiſhed ſlatios 
he now ſo ably fills, and in a nervous ſtraim of manly 
eloquence deſcribes the defefts of character and con- 
duct to which his ſituation, and the means by which 
he came to it, render him peculiarly able. The re: 


of the following lines'1 is remarkable: 


Oft in one boſom may be found allied; > 
Exceſs of meanneſs, and exceſs of pride; 
Oft may the Stateſman, in St. Stephen's brave, 


Sink in St. James's to an abjett ſlave ; 26484 
Erect and proud, at Weſtminſter, may fall > 
Proſtrate and pitiful at Leadenholl ;- + - 44% 
In word a giant, though a dwarf in deed, | 

Be led by others, while he ſeems to lead. 


. * 
He afterwards, with great force, deſcribes.the lament- 
able Nate of humiliation into which he way fall from 
bis preſent pinnacle of greatne(s, by too great a ſubſer- 
viency to thoſe from whom he has derived it, and ap- 
poals to his pride in the ſollowing beautiful exclamalion: 


Shall Chatham's offspring baſely beg ſupport, 
Now from the India, now St. James's Court ? 
With pow'rs admiring Senates to bewitch, a 
Now kiſs a Monarch's—now a Merchant's breech > 
And prove a pupil of St Omers' ſchool, 

Of either Aunſon, At or Jen, the tool? 

C 3 Though: 


- 
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Though cold and cautious criticiſm may perhaps flare 
at the boldneſs of the concluding line, and will venture 
to pronounce it the moſt maſterly ſtroke of the ſublime 
to be met with in this or any other poem, and may be 
Fly faid, hat Mr. Pope has ſo happily ſty led 


= e beyond the reach of art.” 
Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


As. we . of offering any thing equal to this. 
lofty flight of genius to the reader of true taſte, we ſhall 
conclude with recommending to him the immediate pe- 
ruſal of the whole poem, and, in the name of an ad- 
miring Public, returning our heart-felt thanks to the 


wonderful author of this invaluable work. 


* 
2 - 
* * = | | a „ 
d - 


, No. VI. Novenser, 1784. 


A we are eredibly. informed, that many perfons of 


late have in vain enquired of their bookſellers for 


© the former impreſſions of the Rolliad, we are happy in 


being able to give notice, thus early, of a new edition, 
the twenty-firſt, now preparing for the preſs with all 


poſſible diſpatch. This, like many of the preceding, will. 


de enriched with conſiderable additions; of which we 


_ purpoſe, hereaſter, to give ſome account. la the mean 


time, however, to gratify ſuch of our readers. as may- 


| have been hitherto unfortunately diſappointed in their 


ſearch 
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 fearch after the work itſelf, we ſhall preſent the pubſie 
with ſome further extrafts from the laſt edition, accom— 
panied as before, with our obſervations, "4 
We mentioned long fince, that moſt of the palſhges- | 
intended to be ſeletted for our criticiſms, were con- 
tained in the fixth book, where Mer{in,. by.meavs of 2 
magic lantern, ſhews to Dv Rollo the great characters, 
contemporaries, and friends of his illuſluous- de- 
ſcendant,. Mr. Rolle. This book, whether it be from 
the ſubjeR, or, as we ſometimes flatter ourfelves, 
from the recommendation of our commentary, has 
| been generally admircd, above all the ref}; and of con- 
ſequence, it has been reviſed, correted,. and improred 
with uncommon care by the author in the ſucceſſive 
editions of the poem: Thus in the nineteenth, he in— 
troduced, for the firſt time, his Epiſode Fannie, on 
the vifion of Dr. Prettyman in St. Margaret's pulpit; 
and in the twentieth, the viſion of the new Board of 
Indian Commiſfioners. At the fame time, alſo, be 
very much enlarged the deſcription of the Houſe of: 
Commons, with which he judiciouſly prepares the 
reader for the exhibition of Mr. Rolle, and the other: 
political heroes of the age, on that theatre. of their 
glory. Maps of the country round Troy have been: 
drawn from the Iliad ;. and we doubt not, that à plan 
of St. Stephen's might now be delineated with the ut- 
moſt accuracy from the Rolliad:. - 
Merlin firſt uſhers Duke Rollo into the lobby; 3 
the ſituation of the two entrances; one in front; the 
other — laterally with tbe Court of Re- 
C 4 queſts 5 


£ 


— 
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queſis; and points out the ; topography of dg 
and the-box, Us | 


— in which 


Sits. Pearſon, like a pagod in his niche; 
The Gomgom Pearſon, whoie ſonorous longs 
With © Silence / Room there li drown an hundred 


tongues. 
This paſſage is in the very ſpirit of prophecy, which 
delights to repreſent things in the moſt lively manner. 
We not only ſee, but hear Pearſon in the execution of 
his office. The language too, is truly prophetic ; un- 
intelligible, perhaps, to thoſe to whom it is addreſſed, 
but perfectly clear, full, and forcible to thoſe who live 
in the time of the accompliſhment, Duke Rollo 
might reafonably be ſuppoſed to flare at the barbarous 
words, Pagod and Gomgom ; but we, who know one to 
. Ggnify an Indian idol, and the other an Indian inſtru- 
ment of muſic, perceive at once the peculiar propriety 
with which ſuch images are applied to an officer of a 
Houſe of Commons, ſo complei-:ly Indian as the preſent. 
A writer of leſs judgment would have contented himſelf 
with comparing Pearſon ſingly to a 


Statue in his niche— 


and with calling bim a Stentor, perhaps, in the nent 
line: but fuch unappropriated ſimilies and metaphors 
could not ſatisfy che nice taſte of our author. 


| 


The 
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The deſcription of the lobby, alſo furniſhes an oppor· | 
| tunity of interſperſing a paſſage of the tender kind, in 
praiſe of the Pomona who attends there with oranges. 
Our poet calls her Huckfteria, and, by a dextrous flroke 
of art, compares her to Shiptonia, whoſe-amours with 
Rollo form the third and fourth books of the Rolliad. 


Behold the lovely wanton, kind and fair, 
As bright Shiptonza, late thy tender care! 

| Mark how her winning ſmiles, and witching eyes, 
On yonder unfledg'd orator ſhe tries; 
Mark, with what grace ſhe offers to his hand, 
The tempting orange, pride of China's land! 


This gives riſe to a panegyric on the medical virtues 
of oranges, and an oblique cenſure on the indecent * 
practice of our young ſenators, who come down drunk 
from the eating-room, to ſleep in the gallery. 


O take, wiſe youth, the Heſperian fruit, of uſe. 
Thy lungs to cheriſh with balſamic juice. Go 
Wich thjs thy parch'd roof moiſten ; nor confama 
Thy hours and guineas in the eating-room, 
Till, full of claret, down, with wild uproar, 
Von reel, and, ſtretch'd along the gallery, ſnore. 


From this the poet naturally ſlides into a general cau- 
tion againſt the vice of drunkenneſs, which he more 
particularly enforces by the inflance of Mr. Pitt's late v4 
peril from the farmer at Wandſworth, = 


Ah? think, what danger on debauch attend; 
Let Pitt, once drunk, preach temp'rance to bis friends; 
How, as he wander'd,- darkling, o'er the plain, 
His reaſon drown'd in Jenkinſon's champaigne, 
A ruſtic's hand, but that juſt fate wichſtood, 
Had ſhed a Premier's for a robber' blood. 


Vie have been thus minute in tracing the tranſitions 
in this inimitable paſſoge; as they diſplay in a ſuperior 
degree, the wonderful {kill of our poet, whocould thus 
bring together an orange-girl, and the pre ſont pure and 
immaculate miniſter ; a connefion, which, it is more 
than probable, few of our readers would in any wiſe 


have ſuſpefted.. | 

——— Ex fumo FOR lucem l 
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f 

From the lobby, we are next led into the * i 

eommittee-rooms, and other offices adjoining : and fl 

among the reſt, Merlin, like a noble Lord, whoſe Di- if 

ary was ſometime . printed; ul cal to mſpee fc 

the water ti 

| q ty 

Where offerings, worthy of thoſe altars, lie; pa 

Speech, letter, narrative, remark, reply,. pl 
Wich dead-born taxes, innocent of ill, 


With cancell'd clauſes of the India bill; 
There prows Northecote's meck rebukes, and here 
The lofty nothings of the Serutincer ; 


And 


i- 


nd 


451 
Aud reams on teams of tracts, that, withour plan," 
Inceſſant ſpring from Scott's prolific brain, : 
Yet wherefore to this age ſhould names be known, 
But heard, and then forgotten in their own * * 
Tura then, my ſon, Kc. Kc. 


This paſſage will probably furprife many of our readers, 
who muſt have diſcovered our author to be, as every 
good and wiſe man muſt be, firmly attached to the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem. It was natural for Dante to fend his 
enemies to hell ; but it ſeems ſtrange that our poet 
ſhould place the writings of his own friends and fellows 
labourers in a water-cloſet. It has indeed been hinted 
to us, that it might ariſe from envy to find ſome of them 
better rewarded for their exertions in the cauſe than 
himſelf. But though great minds have ſometimes been 
ſubje& to this paſſion, we cannot ſuppoſe it to have 
influenced the author of the Rolliad, in the preſent in- 
ſlance. For in that caſe, we doubt not, he would have 
ſhewn more tenderneſs to his fellow-ſufferer, the un- 
fortunate Mr.. Northeote, who, after ſacrificing his 
time, degrading his profeſſion, and hazarding his ears 
twice or thrice every week for theſe two or three years 
paſt, has at length confeſſed his patriotiſm weary of em- 
ploying his talents for the good of his country, without 
receiving the reward of his labors. To confeſs the 
truth, we ourſelves think the apparent ſingularity of 
the poet's conduct on this occafion, may be readily 
aſcribed to that independence of ſuperior genius, which 
we noticed in our laſt number. We there rematked; 

with 
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wich what becoming freedom he ſpoke to the miniffer 
himſelf ; and in the paſſage now before us, we may 
find traces of the ſame ſpirit, in the alluſions tothe coal- 
tax, gauze-tax, and ribbon-tax, as well as the unex- 


ampled alterations and correQtions of the celebrated 


* India Bill. Why then ſhould it appear extraordinary, 
that he ſhould take the ſame liberty with two. or three 
brother-authors, which he had before taken with. their 
maſter z and without ſeruple intimate, what he and 
every one elſe muſt think of their produftions, not- 
withſtanding he may poſſeſs all. poſſible charity for the 
good intention of their endeavours? We cannot diſ- 
| mils theſe criticiſms without obſerving on the conclud- 
ing lines, how happily our author here again, as before 
by the mention of Shiptonia, contrives to recall our at- 
tention to the per ſonages mor e. before us, 
Merlin and Duke Rollo ! 


— — — ——  — — —  —— 
No. VII. NovenBzER, 1784. 


E come now to. the SAN cr u SANCTORUN; 

the Holy of Holies, where the glory of political in- 
tegrity ſhines viſibly, ſince the ſhrine has. been purified 
from Lord uin Cavendiſh, Mr..Foljambe, Mr. Coke, Mr. 
Baler, Major Hartley, and the reſt of its pollutions. To 
drop out metaphor, after taking a minute ſurvey of the 
lobby, peeping into the eating-room, and inſpetling the 
water-clolets, we are a; length admitted into the Houſe 
uſelf, 


- 
* 
— — 
b —_— ——— - * - _ 
, 


, CE: 
4i7e1fF, The tranſition here is peculiarly grand and ſo- 
lemo. Merlin, having correfled himſelf for waſting ſs 
much time on jobgrificage objects, i 


(Vet wherefore to this age ſhould names be known, | 
But heard, and then forgotten in their own ?) 


immediately UireQts the attention-of Rollo to the doors 
of the Houſe, which are repreſented in the viſion, as 
opening at that moment to gratify the hero's curioſny; 
then the prophet ſudderily cries out, in the language of 
ancient religion, 


- 


da - Procul's procul — 


Turn then, my ſons, where to thy hallow'd eye 
Yon doors unfold—Let none prophane be nigh! 


It ſeems as if the poet, in the preceding deſcriptions, 
kad purpoſely looped to amuſe bimſelf with the Com- 
gom, Pearſon, Hucfleria, Major Scott, Mr. Northcote, and 
the Reverend author of tte Scrutineer, that he might riſe 
again with the. more ſtriking dignity on this great 
occaſion, 

Such of our readers as are BT ER! with the old 
editions of the Rolliad, muſt certainly remember.the 
deſcriptions of the bar, the gallery for ſlrangers to fit 


in, and members to ſleep in, the clock, the mace, and 


the Speaker's chair. Theſc.have undergone little or no 
alteration, except, perhaps in one or two places, the cor- 


reftion of an inaccurate rhyme, or a feeble epithet. We 


| ſhall 
* 
. 


* 
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hall therefore paſs them, over in ſilence, and proceed 
. dizeQly.to the Treaſury Bench: 


Where fit the gowned:Clerks, by ancient rule, 
This on a chair, and that upon a ſlool; 
| Where lands the well-pil'd table, dloth'd in green; 
There on the left the Treaſury- bench is ſeen. 
No ſattin coveriag deeks th! unſighily boards 3 
No velvet cuſhion holds the youthful Lords. 
. And claim illuſtrious bums ſuch ſmall regard ? 
Ahl bums too tender for a ſeat ſo hard! | 


. 
* 


— 


— 
— — —  . — — 


— 


The four f rſt lines of the above quotation include all 
'+that was originally ſaid of the Treaſury Bench. The 
four laſt arg entirely new. Nor, we truſt, will their 

beauty be found inferior to their novelty. They touch 
on a ſubje@t of much offence to the young friends of 
the miniſter; we mean, the 'barbarous and gothic ap- 
—  pcarance of che benches in the Houſe 6f Commons. 
The Treaſury Bench itſelf looks. no better than 4 f 


Nor neck, 


No fattin covering decks thi aehitily boards ; 
1 No velvet cuſhion holds the youthful Lords. 


| This couplet ſlates With murh elegance the matter of 
complaint, and glances with equal dexterity at the pro- 


Tied, and the whole art of the poet is employed to in- 
_ "tereſt our feelings in favour of the neceſſary inno- 


* And 


Per remedy. The compoſition is then judiciouſſy va- 


* „ & 
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« And elszm illuſtrious boms ſuch ſmall regard ? 
« Ah! bums too tender for a ſeat ſo hard!“ 


Every evitlc knows the interrogation to be « figure of 


the moſt powerful effect. Hence it is not unfrequently 
employed by Virgil te give point to a reflection, as 


e nene b erte utellibes ion . 


And if our readers are deſirous of ſeeing its full foree | 


in the preſent inſtance, they have only to ſubſlitute.the 
following verſe, which expteſſes the ſame ſentiment in a 
more direct manner. — a 


„ Itluflrious bums might merit more regard.” 8 


How flat, how ſpiritleſs this, in compariſon of the 
other? Nor is the interrogation the only firong figure 
employed in this admirable paſſage. This is imme- 
diately ſucceeded by an interjetion, with an . 
tion of the moſt pathetic kind, 


* 


«© Ah! W n 


* 


Who can read the gr line of the * without 
feeling bis ſenſe of national honour moſt deeply injured 


by the ſuppoſed indignity? and who can read the laſt 


without melting into the moſt unfeigned commiſeration 
for the actual ſuffering to which the youthful Lords are 


at preſent expoſed ? 1 doubtleſs, be a ſeaſonable . 
relief 


by 


* + 


| 


ee. 

relief to the minds of our readers to be informed,” that 
Mr. Pitt, as it has been ſaid in ſome of the daily papers, 
means to propoſe for one article of his Parliamentary 
Reform, to cover the ſeats in general with crimſoa ſattin, 
and to decorate the Treaſury Bench in particular with 
cuſhions of ctrimſon velvet; one of extraordinary dimen- 
ſions being to be appropriated to Mr. V. Grenville. 

The epithet tender in the laſt line, we were at firſt 
diſpoſed to conſider as merely ſynonimous with youthe 
ful; but a friend, to whom we repeated the paſſage, 
ſuſpefted that the word might bear ſome more emphati- 

cal ſenſe; and this conjeQure, indeed, ſeems to be 
eſtabliſhed beyond doubt, by the original reading in the 
"manuſcript, which has fince been obligingly commu» 
nicated to us: 


Alas! that-bums ſo late by pedants ſcaz:'d, 
Sore from the rod, ſhould ſuffer ſeats ſo herd! 


We give theſe verſes, not as admitting any compari- 
Jon with the text as it now ſlands, but merely by way 
' of commentary, to illuftrate the Poet's meaning. 

From the Tyca/ury Bench, i i 


d Bench. _ 


"There too, in place advanc'd, as in command, 
Above the beardleſs rulers of the land, 
On a bare bench, alas! exalted fit 
The pillars of Prerogative and Pitt; 
Delights of Afia, ornaments of man, 
- Thy Sovercigr's Sovercigns, happy Hindoſtad! 
* This 
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This paſſage has been ſo much changed, as to be 


rendered in a manner perfectly new. The movement 


of the lines is, as the ſubje& required, more elevated 


than that of the preceding: yet the prevailing ſenti- 


ment excited by the deſeription of the Treaſury Bench, 
is artfully tonched by our author, as he paſſes, in the 


Hemiſtich. 


* 7 * 


On a bare bench, alas 
Which is a beautiful imitation of Virgil's 
Ah! blice i in nuda. 


' The pompous: titles ſo liberally beſlowed on the 
Bengal Squad, as the pennyleſs hirelings'of Oppoſition 
affect to call them, are truly Oriental taſte ; 7 and we 
doubt not, but every friend to the preſent bappy Go- 
vernment will readily agree in the juſtice of ſtiling 
them, pillars of Prerogative and Pitt, delights of Aſia, 


and ornaments of man ; neither, we are allured, can 


any man of any party object to the laſt of their high 


dignities, Soverergns of. the Sovereigns, of India, ſince the 


Company's well-known fale of Shak Allum to his gyn 
Vizir-is an indiſputable proof of their ene over 
the Great . 


As our author has been a accuſed of Alritm, 
we muſt here in candour confeſs, that he ſeems, in his 
deſcription ' of the India Bench, to have had an eye to 


"Milton's account of the Devil's throne, which, however, 


D wo 


TIES: | 

Ve are told, much exceeded the poſſible ſplendor of any 
India Bench, or even the magnificence of Mr. Haſlings 
himſelf. 


High on a throne of royal ſtate, which far 
Outſhone the wealth of Ormus, or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous Eaſt, with laviſh band, 
Show'rs on her King, barbaric pearl and gold, 
Sagan exalted ſate. 


This concluding phraſe, our readers will obſerve, is 
exactly and literally copied by our author. It is alſo 
worthy of remark, that as he calls the Bengal Squad, 


The pillars of Prerogative and Pitt, 
So Milton calls Beelzebub, | 
A pillar of ſtate 


© Though it is certain that the expreſſion here quoted 
may equally have been ſuggeſted by one of the Perſian 
titles, ſaid to be engraved on a ſeal of Mr. Haſtings, 
' "where we find the Governor-General ſtiled, Pillar of the 
Empire, But we ſhall leave it to our readers to deter- 
mine, as they may think proper, on the moſt probable 
ſource of the metaphor, whether it were in-reality de- 
rived from Beelzebub or Mr. Haſtings, 


4 From the [above general compliment to the India- 
Bench, the Poet, in the perſon of Merlin, breaks out 


rf 


into the following animated apoſtrophe to ſome of the 
principal among our Leadenhall-ſtreet Governors: 


All hail ! ye virtuous patriots without blot, 

The minor Kinſon, arid the major Scott ; 

And thou of name uncouth to Britiſh ear, 

From Norman ſmugglers ſprung, Le Meſurier. 
Hail, Smiths! and Wraxhall, unabaſt'd to talk, 
Tho? none will liſten ! hail too, Call and Palk: 
Thou, Barwell, juſt and good, whoſe honour'd name, 
Wide as the Ganges rolls, ſhall live in fame, 
Second to Haſtings, and Vanſittart, thou | 

A ſecond Haſtings, if the Fates allow. 


The bold, but truly poetical apocope, by which the © 
Meſſrs. Atkinſon and_Fenkinſon are called the two kin- 
ſons, is already familiar id the public. The minor Rin- 
fon, or Kinſon the leſs, is obviouſly Mr. Atkinſon; Mr. 
Fenkinſon being confeſſedly greater than Mr. Atkinſon, 
or any other man except ONE, in the kingdom. I he 
antitheſis of the Major Scott to the minor Kigſon, Teems 
to aſcertain the ſenſe of the word major, as ſigni: 
fying in this place the greater; it might mean alſo the 

_ elder; or it might equally refer to the military rank of 
the gentleman intended. This is a beautiful example 
of the figure ſo much admired by the ancients under the 
name of the Paronomaſia, or Pun. They who recolle& 
the light in which our author before repreſented Major 
Scott, as a pamphletteer, fit only to furniſh a ut 
cloſet, may poſſibly wonder to find him here mentioned 
as THE GREATER Scott ; but whatever may be his li- 
27; BW . -, my 


1 
terary talents, he muſt be acknowledged to be truly 
great, and worthy of the conſpicuous place aſſigned him 
in his capacity of agent to Mr. Haſtings, and of conſe- 
quence chief manager of the Bengal Squad ; and it muſt 
be remembered that this is the charaQter in which we are 
now conſidering him. The circumſlance of Mr. Le 
Meſurier's origin from Norman ſmugglers has been erro- 
neouſly ſuppoſed by ſome critics to be deſigned for a re- 
proach ; but they could nat poſſibly have fallen intothis 
miſtake, if they had for a moment reflected that it is ad- 
drefled by Merlin to Rollo, who was himſelf no more 
than a Norman pirate. Smuggling and piracy in heroic 
times were not only eſteemed not infamous, but abſo- 
lutely honourable. The Smiths, Call and Path of our 
poet reſemble the 


Alcandrumque, Haliumque, Not monaque, Procenin- 
ors 


of Homer and Virgil ; who introduce thoſe gallant war- 
riors for the ſake of a ſmooth verſe, and diſpatch them 
at a firoke, without the diſtinction of a ſingle epithet, 
Our poet, too, has more profeſſedly imitated Virgil, in 
the lines. reſpecting Mr. Wen now a candidate to 
Tucceed Mr. Haſtings. . 


And, Vanſiltart, thou 7 
A ſecond Haſlings, if the Fates allow. 


—_ | i qua fata aſpera rumpas, 
19 1 | Tu Marcellus eris! 
| 1 | 
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The paſſage, however, is, as might be hoped from 
the genius of our author, obviouſly improved in the 
imitation ; as it involves a climax, moſt happily ex- 
* preſſed. Mr. Bartoell has been panegyricized in the 
lines immediately foregoing, as ſecond to Haſtinigs 3 in- 
ferior to Mr. Haſtings alone in virtues but of Mr. 
Vanſittart it is prophecied, that he will be a ſecond 
Haſtings ; ſecond indeed in time, but equal perhaps in 
the diſtinguiſhing merits of that great and good man, in 
obedience to the Court of Directors, attehtion to the 
intereſts of the Company in preference to his own, 
abſtinence from rapacity and extortion, juſtice, aud 
policy towards the Princes, and humanity of all the na- 
tives of Hindoſtan. The ingenious turn on the words, 
ſecond to Haſtings, and a ſecond Haſtings, would have 
furniſhed matter for whole pages to the Dionyſius's, 
Longinus's, and Quintilian's of antiquity, though the 
affected delicacy of modern taſte may condemn it as 
quibble and jingle. 


We ſhall conclude this number, by inſerting, with- 
out any comment, our author's new proje& for the im- 
- Provement of the India Bench, with v he cloſes 
the apoſtrophe above quoted. 


Oh ! that for you, in Oriental ſtate, 

At eaſe reclin'd, to watch the long debate, 
Bepeath the gallery's pillar'd height were ſpread, 
(With the Queen's leave) your Warren's ivory bed ! 


* 
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No. VIII. Dzeczae R, 1784. 


N every new edition of this incomparable poem, it 

* has been the invariable practice of the author, to 
take an opportunity of adverting to ſuch recent circum- 
ſtances, as have occurred ſince the original publication 
of it, relative to any of the illuſtrious characters he has 
celebrated. The public has lately been affured, that 
the Marquis of Graham is elected Chancellor of the 
Univerſity of Glaſgow, and has preſented that learned 
body with a complete ſet of the engravings of Piraneſi, 
an eminent Italian artiſt ; of which, we are happy to 
acquaint the Diletanti, a few remaining ſets are to be 
. purchaſed at Mr. Alderman Boydell's printſhop, in 
Cheapſide, price twelve pounds twelve ſhillings each. 
An anecdote reflefting ſo much honour upon one of 
the favourite characters of our author, could not paſs 
unnoticed in the Rolliad ; and accordingly, in his laſt 
edition, we find the following 3 lines 
upon the ſubjett: N 


If right the Bard, whoſe numbers ſweetly flow, 
That all our knowledge 1s ourſelves to know ; 
A ſage like Graham, can the world produce, 
Who in full ſenate call'd himſelf a gooſe ? 

TW admiring Commons, from the high-born youth 
With wonder heard this undiſputed truth ; 
Exulting Glaſgow claim'd him for her own, 
And plac'd the prodigy on Learning's throne, 


- d 
. 
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He then alludes to the magnificent -preſent above-- 
mentioned, and concludes in that happy vein of alli- 
terative excellence, for which he is ſo juſtly admired 


With gorgeous gifts from gen'rous Graham grac'd, - 
Great Glaſgow grows the grangry of taſte, | 


Our readers will doubtleſs recoHeR, that this is not 
the firſt tribute of applauſe paid to the diſtinguiſhed 
merit of the public · ſpirited young Nobleman in queſ- 
tion. In the firſt edition of the poem, his charafter 
was drawn at Jength, the many ſervices he bas render-: 
ed, his country were enumerated, and we have lately 
been aſſured by our worthy friend and correſpondent, 
Mr. Malcolm M*Gregor, the ingenious author of the 
Heroic Epiſtle to Sir William Chambers, and other 
valuable poems, that the following ſpirited verſes, re- 
cording the ever-memorable circumſtance of his Lord- 
ſhip's having procured for the inhabitants of the Nor- 
thern extremity of our Iſland, the ineſlimable privi- 
tege of exempiing their poſteriors from thoſe ignomi- 
nious ſymbols of ſlavery, vulgarly denominated breeches, 
are actually univerſally repeated with enthuſiaſm, 
throughout every part of the Highlands of Scotland — 


Thee, Graham! thee, the frozen Chicftains bleſs, 
Who feel thy bounties thro? their fav'rite dreſs f 
By thee they view their reſcu'd country clad, 
In the bleak honours of their long-loſt plaid; 
Thy patriot zeal has bar'd their parts behind, 
To the keen whiſtlings of the wint'ry wind. 
D 4 While 
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While Lairds the dirk, while laſſes bag-pipes prise, 


And oat-meal cake the want of bread ſupplies ; 

The ſcurvy ſkin, while ſcaly ſcabs enrich, 

While contact gives, and brimſtone cures the iich, 
Each breeze that blows upon thoſe brawny parts, 
Shall wake thy Ioy'd remembrance in their hearts; 

And while they freſhen from the Northern blaſt, 

So long = honour, name, and praiſe ſhall laſt, 


We need not call to the recollection of * claſſical | 


reader, 


/ Cf 
WM 04 14/ 
Dum juga mentis aper, fluvios dum piſcis amabit, 


Semper honos, nome nque tuum laudeſque manebunt, 


And the reader of taſte will not heſitate to pronounce, 
that the copy has much improved upon, and very far 
ſurpaſſed the original : in theſe lines we alſo find the 
moſt ſtriking inſtances of the beauties of alliteration ; 
and however ſome faſtidious critics have aſſedted to un- 
dervalue this excellence, it is no ſmall triumph to thoſe 
of a contrary ſentiment to find, that next to our own 
_ incomparable author, the moſt exalted genius of the 
preſent age has not diſdained to borrow the aſſiſlance 
of this ornament, in many paſſages of the beautiful 
dramatic treaſure with which he has recently enriched 
the tage, Is it neceſſary for us to add, that it is the 
new tragedy of the Carmelite to which we allude ?— 
A tragedy, the beauties of which, we will venture 
- confidently to aſſert, will be admired and felt, when 

| | thoſe 
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„ 

BY __; 
Fthoſc'of- Shakſpeare, Dryden, Otway, Southerne;” and 
Rowe, ſhall be no longer held in eſtimation. As ex- 


's amples of alliterative beauty, we ſhall ſelect the fol- f 
lowing:— er 2 | 


The hand of Heav'n hangs o'er me and my houſe, 
To their untimely graves ſeven ſons ſwept off. 


| Again, 


% 


So much for tears—tho' twenty years they flow, 
They wear no channels 1n a widow's cheeks. 


- 


The alternate alliteration of che ſecond line, in this 
inſtance, ſeems an improvement-upon the art, to the 
whole merit of which Mr. Cumberland is himſelf un- 
queſtionably entitled. 


Afterwards we read, 


AA - Treaſures hoarded up, 
With carking care, and a long life of thrift, 


In addition to the alliterative merit, we cannot here 
fail to admire the judiciouſly ſelected epithet of carking ; 
and the two lines immediately following, although no 
example of that merit, ſhould not be omitted, 


Now, without intereſt, or redemption ſwallow'd, 25 
By che devouring bankrupt waves for ever. 


% 


How firiking is the compariſon of the ocean, ton 
bankrupt ſwallowing without intereſt or redemption, 
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the property of his unfortunate creditors? Where ſhall 
we find a ſimile of equal beauty, unleſs ſome may poſſi- 
bly judge the following to be ſo, which is to be found 
in-another part of the ſame ſublime work, of two per- * 


ſons weeping 


le | We will fir, 
Like fountain ſtatues, face to face oppoſed, 

And each to other tell our griefs in tears, 

Yet neither utter word a 


Our readers, we truſt, will pardon our having been 
diverted from the taſk we have undertaken, by the 
ſatisfaction of dwelling on a few of the many beauties 
of this juſtly popular and univerſally admired tragedy, 
which in our humble opinion infinitely furpaſſes every 
other theatrical compoſition, being in truth an aſſem- 
blage of every poſſible dramatic excellence; nor do- we 
believe, that any produftion, whether of ancient or 
modern date, can exhibit a more uncommon and pecu- 
liar ſelection of language, a greater variety of ſurprifiag 
incidents, a more rapid ſucceſſion of extraordinary diſ- 
coveries, a more curious collegion of deſcriptions, 
fimilies, metaphors, images, ſtorms, ſhipwrecks, chal- 
lenges, and viſions, or a more miſcellaneous and Qiiking 
pifture of the contending paſſions of love, hatred, 
piety, madneſs, rage, jealouſy, remorſe, and hunger, 
than this unparalleled performance preſents to the ad” 
miration of the enraptured ſpectator. Mr. Cumber- 
Iand has been repreſented, perhaps unjuſtly, as particu- 
larly jealous of the fame of kis cotemporarics, but we 

2 are 
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are perſuaded he will not be offended when, in the 

ranks of modern writers, we place him ſecond only tio 
the inimitable author of the Rolliad. g 

To return from the digreſſion into which a ſubjeR 
ſo ſedncing has involuntarily betrayed us. The reader 

Vill recollect that in our laſt we left Merlin gratifying 

the curioſity of Rollo, with a view of that Aſſembly 

of which he is himſelf one day deſtined to become fo 

conſpicuous an ornament. After having given the 

due preference to the India Bench, he proceeds to 

point out to him others of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſup- 

porters of the preſent virtuous Adminiſtration. Hav- 

ing already mentioned the moſt confidential friends of 
the Miniſter, he now introduces us to the acquaintance 

of an active young Member, who has upon all occaſions 
deen pointedly ſevere upon the noble Lord in the blue 

ribbon, and who is remarkable for never having delivered 

his ſentiments upon any ſubject, whether relating to the 

Eaſt Indies, the Reform of Parliament, or the Weſt. 

minſter Election, without a copious diſſertation upon 

the principles, cauſes, and conduct of the American 

war. 


Lo! Beaufoy riſes, friend to ſoft repoſe; 

| Whole gentle accents prompt the houſe to doſe: 
His cadence juſt, a general ſleep provokes 

- Almoſt as quickly as Sir Richard's jokes, 
Thy flumbers, North, he ſtrives in vain to break, 
When all are leeping thou would'lt ſcarce awake z 


Though 
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Though from his lips ſevere inveAives fell, 
Sharp as the acid he delights to ſell. 


In explanation of the laſt line, it may be, perhaps, 
_neceſſary to appriſe our readers that this accompliſhed 
orator, although the elegance of his didtion, and 
ſmoothneſs of his manner, partake rather of the pro- 
perties of oil, is in his commercial capacity, a dealer 
in vinegar. The ſpeaker alluded to, under the name 
of Sir Richard, is probably the ſame whom our au- 
thor, upon a former occaſion, fliled———— 


Sleep-giving poet of a ſleepleſs night. 


The limits of our paper will not allow us to en- 
large upon the various beautres with which this part 
of the work abounds ; we cannot, however, omit the 
pathetic deſcription of the Speaker's ſituation, nor the 
admirable compariſon of Lord Mahon preying on his 
patience, to the vulture devouring the liver of Pro- 
metheus. The neceſſity of the Speaker's continuing ia 
the chair while the Houſe fits, naturally reminds * 
author of his favourite A | 


— cit r belebt 
Infelix Theſeus 


There Cornewall fits, and, oh! unhappy fate! 
Muſt ſit for ever through the long debate; 
Save, when compell'd by Nature's ſovereign will, 


Sometimes to empty, and ſometimes to fill, 
* 5 Painful 
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Painful pre-eminence | he hears, is true, 
Fox, North, and — but hears Sir Joſeph too. 


Then follows the ſimile 


Like ſad Prometheus, faſten'd to his rock, 

In vain he looks for pity to the clock; 

In vain th' effects of ſtrength'ning porter tries, 
And nods to Bellamy for freſh ſupplies; 8 
While vulture- like, the dire Mahon appears, 
And, far more ſavage, reads his ſoft'ning ears. 


P. S. The Commentator on the Rolliad having 
obſerved, that his criticiſms have lately been compiled 
and publiſhed in the form of a pamphlet, begs leave 
to ſay, that his reſpe for the public would never have 
permitted him to offer them, in ſo imperfeft aud un- 
digeſted a ſtate, to their inſpection. That he is in no 
- ſhape concerned in that publication, will appear from 
the many errors and typographical miſtakes contained in 
it. It is true, that many of his friends, biaſſed no 
doubt by their partiality, have urged him to collect, 
and after having reviſed, to publiſh them; and, as a 
farther inducement, the illuſtrious hero of the Poem, 
Mr. Rolle, has graciouſly condeſcended to give him 
his permiſſion to dedicate them to him, which laſt cir- 
cumſtance, fo flattering to the commentator, may perhaps 
prevail upon him to offer them to the public whenever 
they ſhall be compleated, 
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UR author, in the progreſs of his plan, which, 
like that of Milton, in his Paradiſe Loſt, has the 
_ univerſe for its ſcene, and angels/for its agents, bas at 
laſt arrivet} at an object whom all the world will ac- 
knowledge every way worthy of the writer; a fit hero 
for ſuch a poet. | 


| —&dignus vindice nodus 


will be the common ſentiment of all mankind, when 
it is related, that the ſublime builder of * The Rol- 
had” (for ſurely the conditor carminum was never ſo 
well applied to any individul before) has ſelefted 
his Grace the Dok E of NORTHUMBERLAND, Earl 
Perey, Lord Loraine, Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos 
Rotulorum of the Counties of Middleſex and Nor- 
thumberland, Vice Admiral of Northumberland, Pre- 
fident of the Middleſex Hoſpital and Weſtminſter 
| Diſpenfary, a Vice Preſident of the Small Pox Hoſ- 
pital, and a Truſtee of the Britiſh Muſcum, as the 
next ſubject of his diſtinction, or in other words, az 
the next theme of his panegyric, for from an author 
the leaſt notice is immortality. 5 
We have accompanied the introduction of the 
noble Duke's name, as our readers will perceive, 
with a pretty correct enumeration of his virtues, 23 
Duke of N. Earl of P. &c. &c. but how would our 
faint powers have been equal to the taſk of giving 
them 


ww 
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them that brilliancy of ſetting, which marks, and ever 
will, and ever muſt mark the poetic jewellery of our 


+ eternal bard, who 


| Non ante yulgatas per arte 


adds new c arms to every theme he honours with its 
touch, and has the dexterity of making 


« Vigour more ſtrong, and.beauty's ſelf more fair.“ 


He confeſſes, however, that he ſhrunk a little at 
firſt from the contemplation of ſuch ſurpaſſing gran» 
deur, as the blazing virtues of the noble Duke; but 
ſoon deriving comfort from the recolleQion of thoſe 
leading authorities, that a cat may look at a King,” 
and ** that an eagle can ſurvey the ſun,” he determined 
to proceed, He felt particular pleaſure in calling to 
mind the famous compariſon in the eleventh Anerd of 
Virgil, wherein an eagle is repreſented to take a ſnake 


in his talons, to contend with him for ſome time in the 


air; after ſome ſtruggle and * obtain a de- 


ciſive vidtory, and then, 


ſimul =thera verberat ali 


„Thus,“ adde this great author in bis annotations, 


having got the better of all initiatory dangers, I flat- 
tered myſelf, that I and my hero would riſe together ; 
and that 7, like a Fierian Eagle, and he, like a true 


Arxiſto- 


164 ] 
kenne Snake, would mount with reciprocal ſlimu- 
lus in company.“ 

The author condeſcends juſt in this part to quote 
from'a ſcribbler of the fifteenth century, Mr. William 
Shakſpeare, and thus molt paſſionately exclaims, as he 
eſſays to encounter the mighty ſubje& of his rapture. 


Oh! for a Muſe of fire that would aſcend 
The brighteſt Heaven of invention ! 

A kingdom for a ſage, Princes to act, 
And Monarchs to behold the ſwelling ſcene l 
: Then ſhould the high and many-titled Hucu 
I? Allume the port of Plutus- 


Pardon, gentles all, 

be flat, unraiſed ſpirit, that hath dar'd, 
On this unworthy ſcaffold, to bring forth 
** 80 great an W 


The Poet now proceeds to the promiſed detail of 
the noble Duke's tranſcendencies. He ſpeaks in pro- 
per terms of his unbounded and diſintereſted benevo- 
© lence—of his undeſcribable contempt of parade, and 
all the little weak varieties of lordly oftentation ; of 
his humility ; bis generous attachment to his Sovereign, 
+ Which the author demonſtrates by the circumſtance of 
bis having ferved his Majeſty for ſome years in the cha- 
mdder of a principal menial, at a time when he was 
not in the receipt of more than 60,000 pounds per an- 
. "num ; did * get more than 4000l. a year for the ex- 
ecution 


| 


— 
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ecution of the employment, and had hardly 2 log 10” 
ſand upon; the uncommon reverence” and affeRtion 
which is borne his Grace by all mankind, aud parti- 
cularly by. thoſe who know b et; his unexampled 
: patronage of literature, conſidering the contraſted li- 
mits of his means; his total exemption from ſordid 
feelings of all forts ; his exertions in behalf of his 
country; and particularly in ſupport. of the furity of 
its democracy, &c. &c. 

Our author, now making a very eaſy and natural” 
tranſition from the noble Dake”s, patriotiſm iz general 
to his conſtitutional abhorrence of all borough manus 
factory in particular, grows: inflamed with the contem- 
plation of ſuch uncommon excellencies; finds: himſelf 
unable to reſttain ihe fury of his admiration; perceives- - 
his Pegaſus running away with him; foams, blows, and 
frets, till half-choaked with the genetous rage that had 
ſeized him, he begins to feel, ſor the firſt time, his 
power fink beneath the vaſt bulk of his ſubject, and 


of that for once in his life 

ro- . . 

_ — materia ſuperavit opus. 

* His wonder works itſelf off in hemiſticks ; in little po- 
0 


ec ſpaſms ; in half lines, ſuch as the learned reader 
ga, knows ever charaderiſe the poetry of the ancient claſ- 


of ſics, in ſituations of difficulty and paſſion, and all that 
cha- his labouring muſe is capable of bearing, is ſuch half- 
rs formed. abortions as the following —— : { 
ex- N R Har 
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| 1 1 
How fhall 1 find words? 
What power in language! 
Aſſiſt me, all ye nineꝛæyaↄä 
Deſcription's ſelf is lame. 


Hz concludes this firain of convulfive harmony with a 
parody : | 
A Muſe! a Muſe' ay kingdom for a Muſe ! 


RecolleQting juſt at this moment that there were other 
parts of this great man's character, though perhaps leſs 
| ſuſceptible of poetical ornament, yet better calculated 

for general eatertainment, he ſuddenly takes leave of 
ris kerotes ; and bearing in mind that the fame of the 
noble houſe of Percy had been rather tranſmitted to 
poſterity on account of their -a&ons, than by the ſtu- 
died puffs of their hiſtortans, he inflantly determincs 
-upon telling a ſtory, and judiciouſly adopting a new 
meaſure ſuited to the new occaſion (for no author un- 
derſlands better 


. 


reddere convenientia cuque, — 


«han the immortal writer of the Rolliad) he thus pre- 
:ceeds.; us pre « 


4 T A LB. 


At Brookes's once it ſo fell out, 

The box was puſh'd with glee about; 

With mirth reciprocal inflam'd, | 
"Twas (aid, they rather play'd than gani'd ; 
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A generous impulſe through them ran, 
And ſcem'd to actuate eu man; 
But as all human pleaſures tend 
At ſome ſad moment to an end, 
The hour at laſt approach'd, when lo 
Tas time far every one to go. 
— Now, for the firſt time it was ſeen, 
A certain ſum unown'd had been; 
To no man's ſpet directly 6x'd, 
But plac'd—ambiguouſly betwixt; 
So doubtfully indeed it lay, 
bat none with confidence could fay 
This caſh is mive—I'm certain ont 
But moſt declin'd with—* Sir, I wort, 
« I can't in conſcience, urge a right, 
To what I am not certain quite,” 
Northumbria's Duke, who wiſh'd to put 
An end to this polite diſpute, 
Whole g-nerous nature yearn'd to ſee 
The ſmalleſt ſuew of enmity, 
Aroſe and ſaid “ This caſh is mine; 
« For being aſk'd to day to dine, 
% You ſee I'm4urbelow'd and fine ; 
Wich full-made fleeves and pendent lace, 
„ Rely on't, this was juſt the caſe, | 
© That when by chance my arm I mov'd, 
The money from me then I ſhow'd ; © 
This clearly ſhews how it was ſhifted,” 
Thus ſaid—the rkino then he lifted, 
E s | 


Hela. 
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« Hold, hold, my Lord,“ —ſays thoughtleſs HA x A, 


Wbo never made his purſe his care; 
A man who thought that money's ule 
Was real comfort to produce, 
And all the pleaſures ſcorn'd to know, 
Which from its ang enjoy ments flow; 
Such as ſtill charm their gladde n' d eyes, 
Who feel the bliſs of avarice: 
% Hold, hold, my Lord—how is it known 
- This caſh is certainly your own? + 
We each might urge as good a plea, 
« Or Fox, or Sheridan, or me; 
«© But we, tho' leſs it were to blame, 
„ Diſdain'd fo pitiful a claim. 
„Then here let me be arbitrator, 
« T vote the money to the Waites.” 
Thus oft will generous Folly think, 
But Prudence parts not ſo with chink. 
On this occaſion ſo it was, 
For gravely thus my Lord Duke ſays; 
« Conſider, Sir, how great the ſum, 
% To full eight guineas it will come: 
* Shall I, for your quaint verbal play, 
% Conſign-a whole eſtate way? 
« Unjuſt ! ridiculous! abſurd 
« I will not do it, on my word;- 
« Yet rather than let fools deride, 
I give my fiat to divide; 
4 So 'twixt the Waiter and myſelf, .. 
Place equal portions of the pelſ: 


« Thus | 
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„Thus eighty ſhillings give to Ralph, 
% To Alnwiol's Duke'the other half.” 
Hare and the reſt (ĩimprudent croud ) 
At this deciſion laugh'd aloud : 
© What,” ſay theſe wild unthinking man, 
Are you and Nuipi ſo equal then? 
„Will Percy noble houſe deſcend, 
To take a Waiter for a friend ? 5 
„Or he who plenty never lacks, 
„Thus with a Scrub, go meanly ſnacks?” 
And be partaker in a gain, 
That e'en the pronder poor diſdain ?” 
% Rail if you like, replied the Duke, — 
© Then to himſelf his portion took.“ 
Thus, "ſpite of all the witlefs rakes, 
The Duke and Waiter part the ſtakes. 


MOR AL s. 


1. This maxim, then, ye ſpendthriſts know, 
'Tis money makesthe mare to go, 
2. By no wiſe man be this forgot, 
A penny ſav*&s a penny got. 
3 This rule keep ever in your head, 
Half a loaf's better than no bread. 
4+ Though fume may rail, and others laugh, 
In your own hand ſtill keep the Naff. 
5. Forget not, Sire, ſince fortune*s fickle, 
Many a little makes a mickle, 
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6. By gay men's counſels be not thwarted ; 
Fools and their money ſoon are parted. 
7. Save, ſave, ye prudent—who can know 
How ſoon the high may be quite low ? 
8. Of Chriſtian virtues bear the ſum, 
True charity begins at home. 
9. Neglect not farthings, careleſs elves, 
| Shillings and pounds will guard themſelves. 
10, Get caſh with honour if you can, 
But ſtill to get it be your plan. 


Such an incident ſo admirably related as the reader 
has perceived the above to be, can require no induce- 
ment of collateral teſtimony for the moſt implicit be- 

ef of it, and can receive no illuſtration or ornament 
from the moſt elaborate criticiſm, | 


- 
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"A LTHOUGH in our laſt number, as well for the 
fake of variety as of an opportunity to diſplay the 
aniverfality oß our author's genius, we gratified the reader 
with a ſpecimen of his talents in a metre different from 
' that in which we have hitherto been accuſtomed to ad- 
mite him, we have by no means exhauſted the beautics 
of that part of his work in which the charafters of the 
leading Members of the Houſe of Commons are ſo 
5 poeti= 
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poetically and forcibly delineated: what can be more 
ſublime or pictureſque than the following deſcription ? 


Erect in perſon, ſee yon knight advance, 

With truſty 'ſquire, who bears his ſhield and lance; 
The Quixote Howard] Royal Windfor's pride, 
And Sancho Panca Powney by his ſide: 

A monarch's champion, with indignant frown 

And haughty mien, he caſts his gauntlet down; 
Majeſtic Hts, and hears, devoid of dread, 

The dire Philippicks whizzing round his head. 
Your venom'd ſhafts, ye ſons of Faction ſpare, 
However keen, they cannot enter there. 


And how well do theſe lines, immediately ſucceeding, 
deſcribe the manner of ſpeaking of an orator of x 


conſiderable werg/ht and authority. 


He ſpeaks, he ſpeaks! Sedition's chiefs around, 
With unfeign'd terror hear the ſolemn ſound ; 
While little Powney chears with livelier note, 
And ſhares his triumph in a ſilent vote. 


Sdme have ignorantly objeRed to this as an ioflancs 
of that figure for which a neighbouring kingdom is ſo 
generally celebrated, vulgatly diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellatiou of a Bull, erroneouſly conceiving a ſilent vote 


40 be incompatible with the 'vociferation here alluded. 


to; thoſe, however, who have attended parliamentary 
debates, will inſorm them, that numbers who moſt 
Te} | loudly - 
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loudly / exert (themſelves, in what is called ciearimę 

ſpeakers, are not upon that account entitled to be 

themſelves conſidered as ſuch. Our author has indeed 

done injuſtice to the worthy-member in queſtion, by 
' .claſſing him among the number of mutes, having uni- 

formly taken a very attire part in all debates relating 

to the militia, of which truly conflitional body, he is a 

moſt reſpeflable-Pillar, and one of the moſt conſpicu- 

eus Ornaments. = 
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It is. unqueſtionably the higheſt praiſe we can below 
upon a member of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, to 
ſay, that he ie à faithſul repreſentative of the people, 
and upon all occaſions ſpeaks the real ſentiments of his 
conſtituents; nor can an honeſt ambition to attain the 
| kirſt dignities of the ſtate, by honourable. means, be 
ever imputed to him as a crime ; the following enco- 
mium, therefore, muſt be acknowledged to haye been 
juſtly merited by a noble Lord, whoſe independent and 
diſinterefled condutt has drawn upon him the cenſures of 
Ir, Auen. 


The Noble "AS Berwick's honour'd choice, 
Tbat faithful echo of the people's voice, 
One day, to gain an Iriſh title glad, 
For Fox he votedſo the people bade; 
*Mongſt Engliſh Lords ambitious grown to ft, 
Next day the people bade him vote for Pitt: 
- Tojoin the ſtream, our Patriot nothing loth, - - 
By turns diſcreetly gave his-ypice to both, 


The 
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The title of Nobte Convert, which was beloved 
upon his Lordſhip by a Speaker of the degraded Whig 
faction, is here-moſt judiciouſly adopted by our Author, 
implying thereby that this denomination, intended, no 
doubt, to convey à ſevere reproach, ought rather to be 
conſidered as a ſubject of panegyric : this is turning the 

| artillery of the enemy againſt themſelves — . 


* Neque lex elt juſtier alla, Kc.“ 


In the next character introduced, ſome perſons may 
perhaps object on the ſeeming impropriety of alluding. 
to a bodily defeR ; eſpecially one WhO has been the 
conſequence of a moſt cruel accident; but when it is 
conſidered that the mention of the perſonal imperfeftion 
is made the vehicle of an elegant compliment to the 
ſuperior qualifications of the mind, this objection, tho? 
founded in liberality, will naturally fall to the ground. 

The circumſtance of one of the Repreſentatives of 
the firſt city in the world having loſt his leg, while 
bathing in the ſea, by the bite of a ſhark, is well 
known; nor can the dexterity with which he avails 
himſelf of the uſe of an artificial one, Eave eſcaped the 
obſervation of thoſe who have ſeen him in the Houſe of 
Commons, any more than the remarkable humility with 
which he is accuſtomed to introduce his very pointed 
and important obſervations upon the matters in delibera 
non before that auguſt aſſembly. 


One moment's time might.I ee whey i" 
Crics modeſt Watſon, on his wooden leg; | 


as —̃ —e— 
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That leg, in which ſuch wond'rous art is ſhewn,' 
It almoſt ſeems to ſerve him like his own ; 
Oh! had the monſter, who for breakfaſt eat 
_ That luckleſs limb, his nobler noddle met, 
The beſt of workmen, nor the beſt of wood, 
Had ſcarce ſupply'd him with a. n ſo good. 


To have aſſerted that neither the vim extent of 
human ſkifl, nor the greateſt perſection in the materials, 
eould have been equal to an undertaking ſo arduous, 
would have been a ſpecies of adulation ſo fulſome, as to 
have ſhocked the known modeſty of the worthy magiſ- 
trate; but the forcible manner in which the difficulty 
of ſupplying ſo capital a loſs is exprelled, conveys, with 
the utmoſt delicacy, a handſome, and, it muſt be con» 
ſeſſed, a moſt juſtly merited compliment to the Alder- 
man's abilities. 


The imitation of celebrated writers is recommended 
by Longinus, and has, as our readers muſt have 

frequently obſerved, been practiſed with great ſucceſs, 
by our author; yet we cannot help thinking that he has 
puſhed the precept of this great critic ſomewhat too 
far, ia having condeſceaded to copy, may we venture 
to ſay with too much ſervility, a genius ſo much in- 
| ſerior to himſelf as Mr. Pope, in the Us lines: 


Can I Newhaven, Ferguſon forget, p 
While Roman ſpirit "charms, or Scottiſh wit 7 
Macdonald, ſhining a refulgent ſtar, 
To light alike the ſenate and the bar 


And 
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And Harley, conſlant to ſupport the throne, 
Great follower of its intereſts, and his own. / 


The ſubſtitution of Scottiſh ſor Attic, in the ſecond 
line, is unqueſtionably an improvement, ſince however 
Attic wit may have been proverbial in ancient umes, 
the natives of Scotland are confeſſedly diſtinguiſbed 
among modern nations for this quality, that the altera- 
tion certainly adds conſiderable force to the com- 


pliment. 


However happily and juſtly the characters are here 
deſcribed, we cannot think this merit ſufficient to 
counterbalance the objection we have preſumed to ſug- 
geſt, and which 4s principally founded upon the ex- 
treme veneration and high reſpe& we entertain for the 
genius of our author, Mr. Addiſon has obſerved, that 
Virgil falls infinitely ſhort of Homer in the charaQers 
of his Epic Poem, both as to their variety and-novelty, 
but he could not with juſtice have ſaid the ſame of the 
author of the Rolliad; and we will venture to aſſert, 
that the ſingle book of this Poem, now under our con- 
ſideration, is, in this reſpeR, ſuperior to the whole, 
both of the Iliad and the Æneid together. The cha- 
ratters ſucceed each other with a- rapidity. that ſcarcely 


allows the reader time to admire and feel their ſeveral | 


beauties. 


d "1 
* 


Galloway and Gideon, in themſelves a hoſt, | 
Of York and Coventry the ſplendid boaſt ; * 


| 


White 
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Whitbread and Ongley, pride of Bedford's vale, 
This — lor f elhr — for ſaving ale; 

And — — a9 the morning fair, 
Bright as the ſun, but common as the air; 
Inconſtant nymph ! Who eſtill with open arms, 
To ev'ry Miniſter devotes her charms. 


But when the Poet comes to deſcribe the charaQter of 
«the hero of his work, the preſent Member ſor the 
county of Devon, whom Merlin points out 40 this il- 
. Juſtrious anceſtor, as uniting in bimſelf all the various 
Merits of the worthies whoſe excellencies he bas re- 
corded, he ſeems to riſe even above himſelf.—It in 


4mpoſſible to do juſtice to his-charater, without trau | 


Aeribing the whole, which would,exceed the limiis of 
our work; we ſhall therefore only give to our readers 
the concluding lines, becauſe they. contain charocteriſtic 

obſervations upon other diſtinguiſhed 3 moſt 
as whom have hitherto paſſed. —— | 


| 10 thee, my fon, ſhall ev'ry virtue meet, 
To form both ſenator and man complete; 
A mind like Wray's, with ſlores of fancy fraught, 
The wile Sir Watkin's vaſt extent of thought ; 
Old N ents le, ſublime, yet ne'er obſcure, 
With — — as his conſcience pure 

Brett's brilliant ſallies, Martin's fterling ſenſe, 
And Gilbert's wit, that never _gaye offencs : : 
Like Wilkes, a zealot in his Sovereign's cauſe, 
Learn'd as Macdonald in his country's laws, 


Acute 


H 


— 
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Acute as- Aubrey, as Sir Lloyd polite, 
As Eaſtwicke lively, and as Ambler bright. 


The juſtice of the compliment of Sir Cecil Wray, will 
not be diſputed by thoſe who have been fortunate 
enough to have met with the beautiful ſpecimens of 
juvenile poetry, with which ſome of his frieuds have 

lately indulged the public. | 


Johannes Seriblerus, 2 lineal ' deſcendant of the 
learned and celebrated Martinus, reads © Starling” 
Marun's ſenſe,” alluding to that powerful opponent 
of the deteſtable Coalition having recommended, that 
a bird of that ſpecies ſhould” be placed on the right of 
the Speaker's chair, aſter having been taught to repeat 
the word Coalition, in order to remind the houſe of 
that diſgraceful event, which had nearly eſtabliſhed an 
efficient and flrong government in this country: to 
which ſevere and admirable ſtroke of ſatire, the obje& 
of it clumſily and uncivilly anſwered, that whilſt that 
gentleman fat in the houſe, he believed the Starling 
might be allowed to perform his office by deputy ; 
we have, however, ventured to differ from this great 
authority, and ſhall continue to read, Martin's Ster- 
ling ſenſe,” as well becauſe we are of opinion that 
theſe words are peculiarly applicable to the gentleman 
alluded to, as that it does not appear probable our au- 
thor ſhould have been willing to make his poem the 


vehicle of an indecent ſarcaſm, upon 2 * of ſuch 
eminent abilities, ? 5 


4 The 


—— 
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The compliment to Mr. B-— e in the 
compariſon of the purity of his language, to the inte- 
grity of his conduct, is happily conceived;; but that to 


the ingenious Mr. Gilbert, the worthy Chairman of 


the Committee of Supply, is above all praiſe, and will, 
we are perſuaded, notwithſtanding the violence of 
party, by all ſides be admitted to be ſtrictly juſt. 


Having now concluded our obſervations upon this 
part of the Poem—we ſhall cloſe them with remarking, 
that as our author evidently borrowed the idea of this 
viſion, in which the character of future times are de- 
ſcribed, from Virgil, he has far ſurpaſſed his original; 
and as his deſcription of «the preſent Houſe of Com- 
mons, may not improbably have called to his mind the 
Pandæmonium of Milton, we do not ſcruple to aſſert, 
that in the execution of his deſign, that great maſter of 
the ſublime has fallen infinitely ſhort of him. 


No. XI. JAR ARI 1785. 


MONGST che various pretenſions to critical appro- 


bation, which are to be found in the excellent and 


never-ſufficiently to be admired produQion, which is the 
object of theſe comments, there is one that will ſtrike 
the claſſical obſerver as peculiarly prominent and praiſe- 


worthy ;—namely, the uncommon ability ſhewn by the 


author, 


- 
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author, in the ſelection of his heroes. The perſone 
that are introduced in the courſe of this poem, are cha- 
racters that ſpeak for themſelves. The very mention 
of their names, is a ſummons to approbation; and the 
relation of their hiſtory, if given in detail, would prove 
nothing more than a lengthened panegyric. Who that 
has heard of the names of a Jenlinſon, a Robinſon, or a 
Dundas, has not in the ſame breath heard alfo what they 
are? This is the ſecret of our author's ſcience and ex- 
cellence. It is this that enables him to omit the dull 
detail of introduftory explanation, and to faſten upon 
his buſineſs, if one may uſe the expreſſion, Nlap-daſh, and 
at- once. | 


Semper ad evemum pertinat, et in medias res, 
Non ſecus ac notas auditorem rapit, Hor," 


Homer himſelf yields, in this reſpeQ, to our author; 
for who would nat perceive the evident injuſtice done 
to the modern bard, if we were to place the wiſdom of 
an Ulyſſes on any competition with the experience of a 
Pitt; to mention the bully Ajax, as half ſo genuine a 
bully, as the bully T-— ; if we were to look upon 
Neftor as having a quarter of the intereſting circumlo- 
cution of the ambiguous Nugent ; to confider Achilles as 
poſſeſſed of half the angerof a Rolle; or to ſuppole for a 
moment, that the famous ew3;-wx v; of antiquity, could 
run nearly fo faſt in a rage, as the member for Devon 
in a fright. To conceive the yellow haired Paris to 
lave had half the beauty vf the ten times mote yellow- 

OY | haired 


* 
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haired Villiers; to look upon Agamemnon as in any de- 
gree ſo diftatorial to his ci as the high-minded 
Rickmond. To conſider the friendſhip of Patroclus, as 
poſſeſſed of a milljomh portion of the diſintereſted at- 
tachment of a Dundas, To have any conception that 
the choſen band of Theſaltian Myrmidons, were to be any 
way compared, in point of implicit ſubmiſſion, to the 
ſtill more dextrouſly choſen band, which conſtitute the 
majority of the Britiſt H— of C——., Or- but there 
is no end to ſo invidious a compariſon; and we will 
not expoſe poor Homer, to the farther mortificationof 
purſuing, it, 
Merlin proceeds in his relation, and fixes upon an ob- 
Jett that will not, we believe, prove any diſgrace to our 
author's general judgment of ſelection; nimely, that 
worthy Baronet, and univerſally admired wit, Sir 
Richard Hill, of whom it may be truly ſaid, 


Pariter pietate vel jocis, 
Egregius, 

He looks upon him as an individual meriting every 
giſlinQtion, and has thought proper therefore, al- 
though he has been ſlightly touched upon before, to 
reſcue him from the more indiſcriminate mob, for 2 


particular deſcription. Speaking of Sir Richard's ſtyle 
of elocution,. our author obſerver— p 


Wich Bible bawdy, and with ſacred ſmut, 
His rev'cend jokes, ſee pious Richard cut; 
55 | Ile 
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He to the wondering ſenate firſt reveal'd, 
That goſpel was for joke ſo wide a field, 
That no reſource was ever found for wit, 
_ Half fo prolific as the holy writ; 
And that of all the jeſt-books man has known, 
The Bible's merits moſt diſtinguiſh'd ſhone, 


This deſcription will be readily felt, and, we truſt, 
not leſs cordially admired, by all thoſe who may have 
enjoyed the pleaſure of auricular evidence to Sic 
Richard's oratory. The thought of converting the 


Bible into a JEST BOOK, is, we believe, quite new, 


and not more original in itſelf, than characteriſlically 
juſt in its application to this ſpeaker. We all know 


that Saul affected inſanity for the ſake of religion, in 


the early periods of our holy faith; and why ſo great 


an example ſhould not be imitated in later times, we 


leave it to the ptophane to ſhew. 

We know not whether it is worth obſerving, that 
the eloquence of this illuſtrious family is not confined 
to Sir Richard alone ; but that his brother inherits the 


fame gift, and if polſible in a greater degree. It 1* 


ſaid, there is an intention of diveſting this latter gen- 
tleman of his cleric fobe, and bringing him into the 


ſenate, as the avowed competitor of our modern 


CRomweLri, If this happy event ſhould luckily take 
place, we ſhall literally ſee ige obſervation then re- 
aliſed, that the Miniſtry will give to their wicked ene- 
mies, on the other ſide of the Houſe, what they have 
ſo long wanted and deſerved, 


- F « — 4 
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« —— A Rowland for their Oliver.” 

- This, however, by the way. Our author re- 
ſumes his fubjef with the — ſpirited apol- 
trophe :— —— 

Methinks I ſee him "Oe the Bench. ariſe, - | 
| His words all keenneſs—but all meek his eyes; 

| Define the good religion might produce, | 

PraQice i its higheſt excellence abuſe: 1 

Advice with his tongue, that two-edg'd weapon, ſhew, 

At once, the double worth of Job and Joe, | 


Fob, as fome of our more learned readers may 
Kuow, i is a book in the Old Teſtament, and. is uſed 
Here þ fer ſyneckdochen, as part for the whole, Nothing 
can be more natural, than the preference given to 
this book, on this occaſion, as Sir R. is well known 
In his ſpeeches to be ſo admirable an auxiliary to its 
precepts. The perſon of the name of Joe, who has 
received ſo laconic a mention in the laſt line of the 
above extract, will be recogniſcd by the critical and 
the intelligent, as the ſame individual who diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf ſo eminently in the fixteenth century, as 
a writer and a wit, namely, Mr. Joſeph Miller; a 
great genius, and au author, avowedly inthe higheſt 
eſtimation with our learned Baronet. 
| The buſineſs of the compoſition goes on.—lt is 
evident, however, the poet was extremely averſe to 


* a ſubject upon which his congenial talents repoſed 
ſo 
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ſo kindly. He does not leave Sir Richard, therefore, 
without the following finiſhed and moſt high-wrought 
compliment: 


- With wit ſo-various—pity ſo odd, 


Quoting by turns from Miller, and from—God z 
Shall no diſtinction wait thy honour'd name 2* 
No lofty epithet tranſmit thy fame ? | | 
Forbid it wit, from mirth refin'd away! ; 
Forbid it Scripture, which thou mak'ſt ſo gay? 
Sci pio, we know, was Africanus call'd, 
" Richard ſtyl'd nb e ſurnam'd The 
| Bald; 
Shall theſe, for petty merits be „ 
And no proud phraſe, with panegyric ſound, 
Swell thy ſhort name, Jones Hill?——Here take thy 
due, 


And hence be call'd the Script ral Killigrew. 


— 


The adminiſtration of baptifm to adults, is quite con- 
ſonant to Sir R's crecd ; ind we are perfeAly ſatisfied, 
there is not a Member in the Houſe of Commons, that 
will not fand ſponſor | for him on this honourable occa- 
fion. Should any one aſk him in future. ho gave - 
you that name ? Sir R. may fairly and truly reply, My 
Codfathers, &c. and quote the whole of the lower ak. 
ſembly, as coming under that deſcriptions 


. 1 
* rank, talents, and character, now pointed his wand 
| Fe to 
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to another worthy baronet, hardly leſs worthy of diſ- 
tinftion than the laſt perfonage himſelf, namely, Sir 
\ Joſeph Mawbey, Of him, the author ſets out with 
ſaying, 


Let this, ye wiſe, be ever underſiood, 
Sir Jofeph is as witty as he's good. 


Here, for the firſt time, the annotators upon this 
immortal poem, find themſelves compelled, in critical 
juſtice, to own, that the author has not kept entire pace 
with the original which he has aſſected toimitate, The 
diſtich, of which the above is a parody, was compoſed 
by the worthy hero of this part of the ROLLIAD, the 


amiable Sir Joſeph himſelf, and runs thus: 


Ye ladies, of your hearts beware : 
Sir Joſeph's falſe as he is fair. 


How kind, and how diſcreet a caution ! This coup- 
let, independant of its other merits, poſſeſſes a recom- 
mendation not frequently found in poetry, the tran- 
ſcendant ornament of Truth. How far, indeed, the 
falſhood of this reſpeQable individual has been diſplayed 


In his gallantries, it is not the province of ſober criticiſm 
to enquize, We take up the aſſeron with a large 


comprehenſion, and with a inter eye to general 
charadter 


Sir Joſeph's falſe a: he js la. 


— 
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Is it neceſſary to challenge, what no one will be ab. 
ſurd enough to give a contradiction to ſo acknowledged 
a truth? Or is it neceſſary to ſlate to the faſhionable . 
reader, that whatever may be the degree of Sir Joſeph's 
boaſted falſhood, it cannot ſurpaſs the fairneſs of his 
complexion ? The poſition, therefore, is what logiciang 
call convertible; nothing can equal- his falſbood but 
his fairneſs ;—nothing his fairneſs but his falſhood.— 
Incomparable !—— 


Proceeding to a deſcription of his eloquence, he ſays, 


A ſlye of pigs, though all at once it fqueaks, 

Means not ſo much as Mawbey when he ſpeaks ; 
And hiſt'ry fays, he never yet had bred 

A pig with ſuch a voice—or ſuch a head! 

Except, indeed, when he eſſays to joke; 

And then his wit is truly pig- in- poke. 


Deſeribing Sir J. “s acquiſitions as a ſcholat, the au- 
thor adds, | 
His various knowledge I will e'er maintain, 

He is indeed a knowing man in grain. 


Some commentators have invidiouſly ſuggeſted, that 
the 1 line of chis couplet ſhould be printed . 


He ĩs indeed a knowing man—in grain. 


aſſigning as their reaſon, that the phraſe in grain bi- 
S alludes to bran, with which Sir ].'s little 


g' unting 
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granting commonwealth is ſupported ; and for the diſ- 
creet and prudent purchaſe of which our worthy baronet 
is famous. | | 


Our author concludes his deſcription of this great ſe- 
nator with the following diſtich: 


Such adaptation ne'er was ſeen before, 
His trade a hog is—and his wit—a boar, — 


It has been propoſed to us to amend the ſpelling of 


the laſt word, thus, bore ; this improvement, however, 


as it was called, we reject as a calumny, 


Where the beauty of a paſſage is pre-eminently ſtrik- 
ing as above, we waſte not criticiſm in uſeleſs efforts at 
emendation. | 

The writer goes on. He tells you he cannot quit 
this hiſtory of wits, without ſaying ſomething of another 
individual ; whom, however, he deſcribes as every 
way inferior to the two laſt mentioned, but who, ne- 


vertheleſs, poſſeſſes ſome pretenſions to a place in the 


Rolliad. The individual alluded to, is Mr. George Se!» 
an. The author deſcribes him as a man poſſeſſed of 


A plenteous flore of ready retail wit, 
Made for each fize, that ſome it ſure may hi ; 
Cut for ſuppos d occaſions, like the trade, 

Where old new things for every ſhape are made 


Such 
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Such as in Monmonth-ſtreet ; for here we ſee, | 
At hand for ev'ry make—for you, for me, 

To this aſſortment well prepir'd at home, 

No human chance unfitted e'er can come: 

No accident, however ſtrange or queer, 

But meets its ready, well-kept comment here, 

— The very beavers that their ſtores increaſe, 
And ſpend the winter on their ſummer's greaſe, 


The whole of the above deſcription will doubtleſs | 
remind the claſſic reader of the following beautiful 
paſſage in the Tuſculan Queſtion of Cicero : 


Neſeio guomodo inheret in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum 
quondam augurium futurorum—idgue in MAXIMUS 
INGENITS ALTISSIMISQUE ANTMIS exi/(it nidxime 
et appartt facillime. This will eaſily account. for the 
ſyſtem of previous fabrication ſo well known as the 
character of Mr. Selwyn's jokes. Speaking of an ac- 
cident that befel this gentleman in the wats, our author 
proceeds thus : 25 | 


In ancient times, when men did fevers *ſcape, 
They facrRic'd a Cock to Æſculape; 1 
From love's hot fever, now reviv'd and free, 
No more the prey of am'rous malady.; 

See Selwyn well Oh, pious gratitude, 
In theſe ſad times fo little underft66d'! 

| - Selwyn remembers what his tutor taught, 

a That old examples ever ſhould be ſought ! 


* 


And 
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4 And now recover'd, to his ſurgeon cries, 
Poe given to you—the Ancient Sacrifice,” 


The delicacy with which this hiſtorical incident is 
pourtrayed, would of itſelf have been ſufficient to 
tranſmit our author's merit to poſterity.: and with the 
above extraQt we ſhall fiviſh the preſent number of our 
commentaries, ' 


Tus DELAVALIAD, 


HY, ſays an indignant poet, ſhould Mr. RoLLE 
alone, of all the genuiſes that diſtinguiſh the pre- 
ſent period, be thought the only perſon of worth or 
talents enough to give birth and name to an immortal 
effuſion\'of divine poeſy? He queſtions not that great 
man's pretenſions; far from it; he reveres his au- 
ceſlors, adores his talents, and feels ſomething hardly 
ſhort of idolatry towards his manners and accompliſh- 
ments.— But ſtill, why fuch profuſion of diſtinction 
towards one, to the excluſion of many other high cha- 
rafters? Our poet profelles to feel this injuſtice ex- 
tremely, and has made the following attempt to reſcue 
one deſerving man from ſo unmerited an obloquy. The 
reader will perceive the meaſure to be an imitation of 
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L 
that which has been ſo deſervedly admired in our i- 
mortal bard, in his play of As You Like It.“ 


From the Eaſt to the Weſtern Inde 

No Jewel4slike Roſalind ; : 

Her worth being mounted on the wind, 
Thro' all the world bears Roſalind, &c. &c. 


This kind of verſe is adopted by the poet to avoid any 


appearance of too ſervile an imitation of the ROLLIaD. 


He begins, 


Ye patriots all, both great and ſmall, | 

Reſign the palm to Delaval ; * 
The virtues would'ſt thou praftice all, 

So in a month did Delaval. 

A patriot firſt both ſtout and tall, 

Firm for the day was Delaval. N 
The friend to court, where frowns appal, 
The next became good Delaval.— 
Wilt thou againſt oppreſſion bawl, 
Juſt ſo did valiant Delgual ! 

Yet in a month, thyſelf enthral, 
So did the yielding Delaval : 

For Fox and freedom wilt thou call, 
Thus did the clam'rous Delaval ; 
Yet give to both, a dangerous fall, 
So did refleting Delaval. 
If reſiguation's good in all, 
Why, ſo it is, in Delaval: | 
G 
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-For, if you p——— againſt a wall, | ' 
Juſt ſo you may gainſt Delavel : . ' 
And if with foot you kick a ball, 
F'en ſo you may—a Delaval. 
Gainſt influence wouldſt thou vent thy gall, 
Thus did the patriot Delavel : 
Yet ſervile ſtoop to Royal call, 
So did the loyal Delaval. 
"What friend to freedom's fair-built Hall, 
Was louder heard than Delaval ? 
Yet who the Commons rights to maul, 
More ſtout was found than Delaval ? 
— 'Gainſt Lords and Lordlings wouldſt thou braw}, 
Juſt fo did he Sir Delaval : 
Yet on thy knees, to honours erawl, 
Oh! ſo did he Lord Delaval. : 
An evil ſprite poſſeſſed Saul, he 
And ſo it once did Delaval. | 
Muſic did ſoon the ſenſe recal, 
Of Ifrac!'s King, and Delaval. 
Saul roſe at David's vile cat-call, 
ot fo the wiſer Delaval : 
*T was money's ſweeteſt ſol, la fel, 
That chear'd the fenſe of Delaval— 
When royal power ſhall inftal, 
With honors new Lord Deleval ; 
Who von't ſay—the mirac'lcus bawl, 
Is caught by faithful Delaval ? 
*Gainſt rapine wouldft thou preach like Paul, 
Thus did religious Delavals ⸗- 
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Yet ſcreen the ſcourges of Bengal? 

Thus did benignant Delaval. N 

To future times recorded ſhall, 

Be all the worths of Delaval - 

Een Oſſian, or the great Fingal, 

Shall yield the wreath to Delaval. 

From Prince's court to cobler's ſtall, 

Shall ſound the name of Delaval : * 
For neither ſceptre nor the aw], 
Are ſtrong and keen as Delaval.— 

Some better praiſe, than this poor ſcrawl, 
Shall fing the fame of Deiaval = 

For ſure no ſong can ever pall, | 
That celebrates great Delaval : | 
Borne on all fours, the fame ſhall ſprawl,” 
To lateſt time—of Delaval : : 
Then come ye Nine, in one great ſquall, 
Proclaim the worths of Delaval.,  - 


The annotations of the learned are expeded. 
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